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Convention Notes 


Meetings—Five General Meetings attended by 
over 1500 delegates and addressed by the leading 
publishers of the City of New York. 


Seventy-five or more sectional meetings con- 
ducted by prominent newspaper men and women, 
faculty advisers and, on Saturday morning, by 
student leaders of round table discussions. 

Advisers Meetings—Elementary, Junior High 
and Senior High advisers in special meetings of 
their own. Columbia School Press Advisers 
meeting. Quill and Scroll and National Associa- 
tion of Journalism Advisers have also been asked 
to meet with us. 


Special Programs arranged for the Elementary, 
Junior High, and Schools of Education sections. 


Luncheon for the Faculty Advisers at John Jay 
Hall; dinner for the Schools of Education section 
at the Hotel McAlpin; luncheon for the delegates 
at Mecca Temple. 


Varsity Show—"“Great Shakes,” with whom all 
are familiar but none of us have seen him as the 
Columbian portrays the great figure. 

Meanwhile there are reservations to be made at 
the hotels; railroad certificates to secure; and reg- 
istrations to send in. Leave the rest to us. 

A Larger Convention than ever before, a greater 
exhibit, more delegates, more activities, more fine 
ideas to take home with you and lasting im- 
pressions. 

YOUR SCHOOL, AND YOUR PAPER de- 
serve to be represented here. YOU, as an indi- 


vidual, cannot afford to miss it. 
* * x 


Reduced Railroad Rates 

Railroads grant Reduced Rates to Convention 
Delegates. 

Regulations must be carefully followed to secure 
25 percent reducation on round trip to New York. 

Reduced rates for delegates to the Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association have been secured through the court- 
esy of the railroads. This reduction amounts to 
25 percent of the round trip rate from the point 
of departure to New York and return to point of 
departure by the same route. The reduced fares 
can be secured on all tickets where the one-way 
fare is 67 cents or more. The reduced rate can- 
not be secured unless there are 150 people, or 
more, at the Convention who come from places 
beyond this 67 cent limit. 

Buy your tickets to New York from your local 
ticket agent not earlier than three days before the 
opening date of the Convention. Secure a Cer- 
tificate of Purchase from him. This Certificate will 
be endorsed at the Convention by the Director and 
by a representative of the railroads. When you 
buy your return ticket at New York, present this 
endorsed certificate to the ticket agent at New 
York, and he will charge you only one-half the 
regular one-way fare. The return ticket is good at 
the reduced rates within three days after the clos- 
ing of the Convention. Sundays not included. 

No refunds will be made in case any delegate 
fails to comply with the provisions as stated 
above. This reduced rate ticket is not good on 
any of the Limited Trains. Only delegates reg- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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| The Musts of Magazine Make-up 


HE title “The Musts of Maga- 
zine Make-up” is, to a certain 
extent, a misnomer, for maga- 

zine make-up, until now, has not been 
standardized to such an extent that 
one may talk very many musts; most 
of the musts, when carefully examined, 
turn out to be mays; so the title should 
rather be The Musts and the Mays of 
Magazine Make-up. 

Yet there are certain fundamentals 
of make-up which must be taken into 
consideration whenever a magazine is 
to be published. Broadly speaking, 
these may be gathered under the fol- 
lowing heads: a well thought out ar- 
rangement for the magazine; a syste- 
matic method of making the dummy; 
conformity to the dictates of good taste 
in the arrangement of copy; lay-out of 
ads with an eye to their orderly and 
artistic arrangement and with a con- 
stant thought for the good of the ad- 
vertisers; and you must depend upon 
yourself to see that your policies are 
carried out. 

The first of these considerations— 
that one must have a definite plan of 
arrangement for the magazine—may 
seem to be the business of the whole 
staff, or of the editor-in-chief rather 
than of the make-up man, but the 
make-up man must have a thorough 
knowledge of this plan in order to 
function properly. This arrangement 
should be of two kinds: an external ar- 
rangement which takes care of the me- 
chanical details of the magazine, and 
an internal one which concerns itself 
with the contents of the magazine—the 
number of departments, the arrange- 
ment of material within each depart- 
ment, and the space to be allotted to 
each. 


The details of the external arrange- 
ment of the magazine, in general, be- 
longs to the mays rather than the 
musts of magazine makeup. All au- 
thorities—and they are few—agree 
that some plan of general arrangement 
is necessary. They agree that this plan 
may be either standardized for the 
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By MARY R. ANDERSON 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GUIDE TO BETTER MAGA. 
ZINES 


Go to any library and try to find 
a publication on magazine make-up! 
It can’t be done. As*Miss Ander- 
son states, “magazine make-up . . . 
has not been standardized,” and so 
each editor is a pioneer in his own 
field, a law unto himself. For those 
who are without initiative, standard- 
ization is a helpful and necessary 
crutch. For others, the rare few 
who think an act as individuals, the 
impress of their work is deep and 
the results eagerly sought. This 
article will help us all and will serve 
as a guide to better magazines and 
to easier paths in the year which we 
have just ushered to the fore. 


CUGOEDRCREOUOEOROCROCHEOUSEDEOOROREGEROOGGERCGEROGREOCREORGGERGRRORREOERCEEOCREREN 


magazine or varied from month to 
month; beyond that they let the in- 
dividual magazine decide for them- 
selves what plan they will follow. Let 
us begin with the cover page. 


VERY magazine must have a cover 
page, but what it will be composed 
of or what shall be placed upon it is 
immaterial to most writers upon the 
subject of magazine make-up. One 
may use a standard cover; he may 
change the design every issue; he may 
use a plain face bearing merely the 
name of the magazine, the publisher, 
and the place published; he may use 
an elaborate cover; or he may use his 
front cover for a table of contents. 
Writers upon the subject do agree, 
however, that the front cover is no 
place for ads, although such use of the 
back cover is not only permitted, but 
it is rewarded by the larger amount 
paid by the advertiser for the position, 
which he considers the most advantage- 
ous in the paper. 
The cover may be of the same ma- 
terial as the inside of the magazine—a 
self-cover—or it may be, and usually is, 
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of heavier material. If the magazine 
is self-covered, it is well to use a bleed- 
off design—one larger than the cover. 
This type of design gives the effect of 
continuity and makes the cover appear 
to be of different material from that 
used inside the magazine. 


Color and cuts improve the appear- 
ance of the cover, but the make-up 
man, in considering these items, must 
also consider the expense involved. In 
the matter of cuts, block prints can be 
used with no additional cost for the 
cut; steel engravings or half-tones are 
a different story. Color, too, is ex- 
pensive. A single color can, however, 
be used both for cover and for run- 
ning heads throughout the magazine 
for little additional cost. Its use can 
be very effective if the coloring is not 
overdone. 


Another method of obtaining the 
advantages of color combination with- 
out too much expense is that used by 
some commercial magazines of making 
up the covers for four issues in five 
colors, and having them run all at 
once. All the reds are run off, then 
all the grays, or whatever other color 
is used; then the rest in turn. The 
four covers, however, must be made 
up at once to gain advantage of this 
bit of economy. The issues thus 
planned cost very little more than one 
issue in five colors, and the covers for 
all these issues can be made very at- 
tractive. 


The cover of the magazine having 
been provided for, other mechanical 
details, such as the quality of paper, 
the size of the magazine, and the type 
used, must be considered. The paper 
should be a good grade of bond paper 
unless halftones are to be used; then 
a coated paper is better. The page 
size is being standardized as 8¥2x12. 
The type is usually ten point, although 
other sizes are used. Either single or 
double column is usually the style used 
in school papers, although the triple 
column is being advocated as less tire- 
some to the eye. With the 8x12 
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page, the triple column is very satisfy- 
ing; with a medium size page, the dou- 
ble column is used; and with a short 
line of text and large type, the single 
column does very well. 


The name of the magazine is usually 
run at the top of every page except 
those containing full page illustrations, 
although the name of an article is often 
run on one page, and sometimes, the 
name of the article on one page, and 
that of the author on the other. The 
first page of articles or stories is usually 
dropped below the top of the page. 


The folio is run at the top left of 
the even pages, and at the right of the 
odd ones. If the article is sunk, the 
folio is placed at the bottom of the 
page in the center. Sometimes no folio 
is used at all on such pages. These 
external details provided for, the ar- 
rangement of the contents must be con- 


sidered. 


N considering the arrangement of 
the contents of a magazine much 
latitude is permitted. The first inside 
page should be the title page, although 
in commercial magazines that page, 
too, is often used for advertising. The 
table of contents should precede the 
reading matter but as for general 
usage this may be found in almost any 
part of the magazine—it does, how- 
ever, usually precede the first page of 
reading matter. It is often found 
after a few pages of ads, and is some- 
times placed on a page which contains 
also the name of the magazine, its 
staff, the necessary information as to 
its policy, and in some cases, the edi- 
torials. 


After the advertising section and the 
table of contents there is usually a 
frontispiece on the even page opposite 
the first page of reading matter. Some- 
times the back of the page is blank; 
sometimes the frontispiece is on an in- 
serted page. According to Arnold 
Levitas, the first page of reading mat- 
ter should be on an odd-numbered 
page. It should be preceded by an in- 
troductory heading which contains the 
name of the paper, its aim, date, 
volume, and number. In some maga- 
zines, this matter is printed in brief 
upon this first page of reading matter 
—as is done in “The National Geo- 
graphic” and in “World’s Work.” It 
is usually followed by a story or a fea- 
ture article, although it may be fol- 
lowed by the editorials. 


If there is an inside editorial page, 
it should be headed by the name of 
the department, that of the editor, the 
policy of the paper, and the price. 


This information, however, as well as 
the editorials is found in almost any 
part of the magazine today. 


Having decided where and how to 
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begin his content, the make-up man 
must next decide into what depart- 
ments he will divide his paper and how 
much space he will allot to each. In 
our own magazine, we plan for the 
usual departments: editorial, literary, 
activities, athletic, advertising, and 
miscellaneous, comprising any other 
material, such as feature articles, ex- 
changes, and alumni notes. To each 
of these departments is allotted a cer- 
tain amount of space. 


When an editor fails to fill his quota, 
we usually must fall back upon the 
miscellaneous material to make up this 
deficiency. Not only must the make- 
up man know into what departments 
his paper is to be divided, but he must 
also have some way of knowing what 
material must be placed in each de- 
partment, what may be left for next 
issue, and what may be killed. We ask 
each editor to grade his material, 1, 2, 
or 3. The material graded one, is 
placed in that department; that graded 
two and three is placed if there is 
room, not otherwise. Thus, the make- 
up man has a general notion of how 
many divisions he will have to plan for, 
of how many pages to allow for each, 
of the articles that must be run in each 
department, and of the order of im- 
portance of the material which remains 
for that issue. 


FTER the material has been re- 

ceived and a general impression of 
its value determined, the make-up man 
must next decided how he will place 
it in its department. The first article 
in most magazines is usually the one 
considered most interesting or most 
valuable by the editor. In our own 
publication, we try to run our articles 
in all departments of the paper accord- 
ing to their quality. For example, in 
our second edition this year, we ran 
our only fiction article first, since the 
students say that they like a good story. 
Then we ran an interview with one of 
the engineers who came on to our city 
for the celebration of the opening of 
the Ohio river to navigation. 

Since we called our number the 
*“*’Round the Town Number,” and 
since its publication luckily coincided 
with the river celebration and the 
celebration of Light’s Golden Jubilee, 
we featured both in the issue. After 
the interview with the Egyptian pasha, 
the engineer of whom I spoke, we ran 
descriptions of the two parades, de- 
scriptions of the lighting, articles fea- 
turing the buildings, and 


with some of our interesting people, 


interviews 


among them Hans Wagner, famous in 
the baseball world; Charles Danver, 
writer of and 
William Hodge, who was playing in 
the city that week. 


“Pittsburgesque,” 








After these important articles, we 
ran various writeups about city hap. 


penings, an amusing account of the 
river parade, happenings around the 
school, and any other items which we 
thought might be of interest at the 
time. According to some make-up ex- 
perts, this method is all wrong. One 
should, they say, begin with his best 
or with his feature article, but he 
should intersperse his lighter material 
with that which he considers of greater 
literary value, in order to keep every 
reader interested to the last page. 
With the same idea in mind the jokes 
should be inserted among the adver- 
tisements. In school publications this 
is very effective, for I find that the 
jokes are read even to the exclusion of 
all other reading matter. 


In the activities section, we try to 
give prominence to any club that has 
done something outstanding, or to any 
home room that has contributed to the 
good of the school. In the athletic 
section, we run the writeups for the 
games first; then we run any other ma- 
terial that has to bear upon the sub- 
ject. 


We try to keep each department 
within itself, and we try to have some 
order in the arrangement of the ma- 
terial within that department. Every 
make-up editor must have some sort 
of arrangement, even though the effect 
he wishes to achieve is variety. One 
must plan carefully for a salamagundy 
party. 

HE strictly mechanical details and 

the arrangement of the contents 
agreed upon, the next must of the 
make-up man is to get his material to- 
He will, of 
course, depend upon his editor for the 
this but the 


make-up man is the one who should 


gether for his dummy. 


collection of material, 
set the dead line for his reception of 
material, and he should see to it that 
this date is respected. 


It must be early enough to allow for 
careful editing of the material, for the 
typing of all material to be used in the 
issue, and for the delivery of the typed 
material to the printer in good time for 
his part of the work. The material 
should be typed on_ standard-sized 
paper and should be typed on one side 
only. The galleys returned and care- 
fully corrected, the make-up man is 
now ready to make up his dummy. 

NOTE—This article by Miss Anderson 
will be concluded in the April Review. It 
will tell of the different ways of making up 
a magazine and other mechanics of maga- 
zine work. 
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HEN “The Owl,” the monthly 
publication of Bryant High 
School, Long Island City, 
New York, closed its columns to jokes 
imported from the vaudeville stage and 
the humoir magazine, the staff found 
contributions ready to offer an accept- 
able substitute. Here area few samples 
of material submitted by students with 
a sense of humor alive to the possibili- 
ties inherent in the everyday events of 
their school life. 
Miss Christine Klauer is the literary 
adviser of “The Owl.” 


Ah, Sweet Mystery 

HIS article dates back to a sultry 

day in July when three charm- 

ing acquaintances of the oppo- 
site sex swooped down upon me at a 
soda fountain where I was enjoying 
sweet and blisssful solitude, and left 
me with a soda check amounting to the 
total of seventy-five cents. It was dur- 
ing the some twenty anxious minutes 
that I spent ’phoning and waiting for 
a friend to bring fifty-eight cents to me, 
that I swore I would write an article 
on the subject, “Why the Girl Should 
Pay Her Check.” 

I began writing that article but it 
ended at the first sentence. It was a 
beautiful beginning, though—powerful, 
intensely intellectual. “When a girl 
goes out with a young man, it is only 
fair that she should share expenses.” 
I had intended to go on and state other 
views, and with brilliant, blinding logic 
dispel them as stupid and worthless; 
but I couldn’t imagine what the other 
views or ideas were. Finally it occurred 
to me that it would be a good idea 
to question other individuals and look 
at the problem with a bit of their psy- 
chology and from their point of view. 


RUSHED down to Mr. Vogt’s in- 

ner sanctum. I didn’t even knock, I 
just rushed in and said: “Mr. Vogt, I 
would like to get your reaction to a 
very important question.” 


ee 


” 


teplied Mr. Vogt, as he gayly plunged 
a pencil through a mechanical drawing 
paper. (Note: dashes indicate deep, 
profound, impressive silence.) 

“Of course it might rain,” I said 
tentatively and then flushed as I real- 
ize my error. I retired quickly and 
silently from the room and then kocked 
on the door. 

I went in and stood sheepshily at the 
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Ha! Ha! 


Developing a Sense of Humor 


threshold. Mr. Vogt was still correct- 
ing papers. I watched closely. There is 
everything in the way a teacher strikes 
off a mark. Some teachers do it lazily. 
They have no zest, But Mr. Vogt 
starts off with a slow flourish, grad- 
ually working it up to a frenzy till his 
pencil resembles Toscanini’s baton in 
the third movement of “The Nut 
Cracker Suite,” and zingo! 

“Mr. Vogt,” I began timidy, “I’ve 
been sent—” 

“Oh,” interrupted Mr. Vogt, “you’ve 
been sent down here. Your name is 
legion, isn’t it?” 

“No sir, it’s— 

“Oh yes it is,” said Mr. Vogt wearily, 
“go on.” 

“Well, the ‘Owl’ would like to know 
whether you think that when a girl 
goes out with a young man, the ex- 
penses should be shared on a fifty- 
fifty basis.” 

“And that’s what’s 
worrying you?” in- 
quired Mr. Vogt. 

“Yes,” was the fer- 
vent reply. 

“Well, don’t worry,” 

*S and Mr. Vogt started a 
big zoom which ended in a beautiful 
zero. 

I sensed that the interview was end- 
ed but curiosity compelled me to ask, 
“Just what do you mean?” 

Mr. Vogt raised his head from out of 
an acre of examination papers and re- 
plied cryptically: “Exactly what I 
said.” 


OW this reply wasn’t exactly what 
I wanted and so I began looking 
around for some other candidates to 
whom to propound my question. See- 
ing a little freshman toddling down the 
hall, I hurried after him and asked 


him for his reaction to the question. 


“What reaction? I ain’t got any,” 
shouted the freshman, whose name, it 
turned out, was Edward Stampf. 

Evidently Eddie Stampf didn’t un- 
derstand the question. I explained it 
carefully and asked his opinion. He 
had several. 

“Ye poor nut, whatta ye wanna take 
a gurl out for?” 

“Never mind, Eddie,” I said sooth- 
ingly. “Answer the question and don’t 
talk the way I used to.” 

“Well,” said Edward Stampf, and 
there was no indication of doubt in his 
mind, for he spoke fervently and earn- 
estly, “If I ever did get crazy enough 
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to take a girl out, I’d make her pay her 
share. And,” he continued with a reck- 
less glint in his eye, “maybe I’d make 
her pay part of mine.” 


HAT was a little progress. Here 
was the opinion of a member of the 

masculine contingent of the class. After 
stopping five senior girls I finally found 
a girl who shyly confessed that she was 
in “I A.” Now for the feminine out- 
look. The question was explained to 
little Mary. And little Mary wasn’t 
troubled with any doubts. 

“Listen, big boy.” 

I listened. 

“I'd like to see the fella that would 
take me out and pull that ‘You Pay’ 
gag on me.” 


We mumbled we would too. 


“Well, you won’t see him,” said this 
firm young lady, tightening up her 
fists. “Because when I get finished 
with him, there won’t be anything to 


” 


“Mary,” I said, taking 
her by the hand, 
“Come, you must meet 
Edward.” 

I left them talking 
gayly, Mary balancing 
herself on her left heel, 

and Eddie kicking bashfully at one of 


the pillars in the cafeteria. 


OW,” I said to myself, “that I’ve 

got the freshman viewpoint, why 
not get the senior’s?” And there be- 
ing no one in the neighborhood to tell 
me why not, I went looking for a senior. 
This, any junior will tell you, is ab- 
surdly simple. Merely look for some 
dumb thing that drags itself along the 
halls, and shout “SKI-BOO.” If it 
jumps, it is not the janitor’s mop, but a 
senior. 

Using this method, I finally cornered 
the president of the class. 

“Man to man,” he 
said, curling down his 
flaming tresses, “I think 
the girl should pay her 
share.” 

We shook hands. 

“But,” he added 
moving away, “that’s as 
far as it ever goes.” 

“It goes,” I repeated slowly. “What 
goes?” But Al Matheson was already 
rounding one of the corners of the hall, 
so I shrugged my shoulders and wrote 
the answer down. 


Three 





Miss FOOTE,” I said, “you are the 
last one on my list.” There was a 
desperate look in my eyes when I asked 
the question. Eileen Foote smiled d‘s- 
armingly and then said with painful 
simplicity, “Why don’t you try it?” 

I walked slowly into the soda parlor, 
checking off the answers. They were a 
trifle disappointing. Eddie Stampf’s 
answer seemed the only sensible one. 
As for the others—oh well! I pulled 
out a chair, sat down alongside the 
glazed partition dividing the parlor into 
two sections, laboriously dragged out 
the page containing the first sentence 
of the masterpiece and began entering 
Eddie’s answer. I was just starting on 
the loop of the second “z” in crazy 
when I heard a startlingly familiar voice 
that froze my pencil to the paper. 
“Listen, girl friend,” it said, “these 
Paradise Frappes are on me.” 

I half rose out of my chair but sud- 
denly I was catapulted on the floor 
when I heard another strangely familiar 
feminine voice protest weakly: “Oh, 
no, I insist that I pay my share.” 

I picked myself up 
shakily and looked over 
across the glass parti- 
tion. Edward Stampf 
fighting with Mary over 
the check! I glanced 
down at my essay and, 
seizing it firmly be- 
tween my hands, ripped 

it into fine, minute white shreds. 
—Necessarily Anonymous. 
eanieaintelinnastscdhielthNNttinivanienteetannet 
Bryant Incidentals 
By George L. Norris, ’31 
HOSE who leave Bryant at 2:15 via 
the girls’ exit on certain days pre- 
ceding assembly days, will no doubt 
notice that operations of an unusual 
nature are in progress. Close observ- 
ance will reveal several guilty-looking 
individuals around Mrs. Junkerman, 
trying to prove to her that they have 
either chronic or acute pains in their 
larynx, or that they 
are totally unfit for 
public speaking in as- 
sembly. Mrs. Junk- 
erman, who is rarely 
touched by human 
suffering, blandly 
tells them that they 
speak excellently. These unlucky in- 
dividuals are made to stand within a 
reasonable distance of the moulding 
room, and then commence the intric- 
acies of speech. 


a 


“p 
ause ... pause... 


“Use your diaphragm,” and other 
personal remarks are heard. During 
this time, teachers, pupils, mechanics, 
and others calmly walk by and, after 
having interrupted the speaker sufh- 
ciently, laughingly comment: 
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“Oh, he’s practicing a speech!” 

From the further end of the hall 
come lusty bellowings. Echoes and re- 
echoes are heard. Finally some brave 
warrior goes to investigate. 

“Perfectly harmless,” is the verdict. 
“Only Alfred Juul cheer leading!” 

How Cynics Are Made 

HAVE recently become a confirmed 

cynic, oh pitiful and unenlightened 
ones, and in writing this it is my chief 
aim to expound the theory that human 
nature is cruel and perverse. My ex- 
perience will not, doubtless, prevent 
you from continuing to believe that all 
is good and beautiful; but I was never 
one to give up without trying. Hark, 
then, to this tale of woe. 


Among other things, I am on service 
at the reception desk here in this Edu- 
cational Edifice. (This simple and un- 
astounding fact is really the beginning 
of all my troubles.) The duties of 
those at the reception desk are to send 
wayward Bryantites to “the other en- 
trance” and to receive with pomp and 
dignity all visitors, teachers, and other 
personages. 

Yesterday morning, a tall lad with a 
sparkle in his eye stepped within the 
sacred portals which, dragon-like, I 
guard. 

“Around the other way,” said I, gent- 
ly but firmly. 

“I don’t go to school here,” he re- 
plied. “I’m here to get my diploma.” 

“Around the other way,” I came back 
indomitably—like the Raven in Poe’s 
poem. You see, I hear so many beauti- 
ful untrue stores that I don’t believe 
any one any more. 

He said, “Here, I'll put my name in 
the Visitor’s Book, just to satisfy you,” 
and he removed the ink-bottle cork. 

“Oh no, you don’t!” I retrieved the 
cork, and glared at him with renewed 
antagonism. “Around the oth—” 

Here a teacher intervened, and after 
a bit of explanation, it transpired, to 
my mortification and his triumph, that 
it was as he claimed! 

He put his name in the book; then 
he looked at me, and said, politely, 
“Perhaps—Would you care to cap the 
ink bottle?” 

Furious, I turned a back quivering 
with indignation to his amused count-- 
enance. When I turned around he was 
gone, and I was left to reflect bitterly 
on a number of things. 

Having proved my point, I repeat 
immovably, I am a cynic. 


Southeastern Massachusetts 
League in Winter Meeting 


The second meeting of the South- 
eastern Massachusetts League of School 
Publication for the year 1930-1931 was 


held at the B. M. C. Durfee High 
School, Fall River on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 21, 1931. 

The delegates assembled in Tech- 
nical Hall, where they were welcomed 
by Mr. Charles V. Carroll, principal 
of Durfee High School. 

Mr. Bertrand K. Hart, literary edh- 
tor and columnist of the Providence 
Journal, delivered the principal ad- 
dress. At its conclusion Mr. Prescott 
B. Brown, chairman of the Advisory 
Board, presented the league awards for 
the year 1929-1930 to “The Abhis” of 
Abington High for the best magazine 
and “The Hilltop” of Durfee High for 
the best newspaper. 

Departmental meetings followed and 
for an hour many phases of school 
publication work were discussed by 
staff members and faculty advisers 


alike. 

Music for dancing in the gymnasium 
was furnished by the Durfee High 
School Student Ensemble, after which 
the delegates adjourned to the cafe- 
teria where supper was served. 
Throughout the meal, there was music 
by the Durfee High School Band. 

Later, assembling in the auditorium 
for the business meeting, at which Mr. 
Canavan, President of the League, pre- 
sided, the reports of both the secretary 
and treasurer were read and approved. 

Following the business meeting was 
an entertainment consisting of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. “A Midnight Fantasy”—Play. 

2. “A Russian Lullaby”—Song. 

3. “Killarney”—Play. 

4. Mysteries of Magic. 

5. “The Valiant”—Play. 

This very excellent and entertaining 
program was ably presented by mem- 
bers of the Durfee Dramatic Club, and 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the dele- 
gates. 

As the curtain fell at the conclusion 
of the “Valiant,” it marked the end of 
another successful and much enjoyed 
meeting of the Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts League of School Publications. 


THE EDITOR WRITES 
(Continued from front cover page) 
istering and attending this Convention 
and paying the the regular registration 
fees will receive the endorsement of the 
Association enabling them to secure the 

benefits of this reduced rate. 

Delegates are warned to apply to 
apply to their local ticket agent early 
enough to secure the certificate. In 
some small stations they may not be on 
hand and may have to be secured from 
a distance. Delegates are also warned 
to provide for the round-trip fare at 
full rate for the Association cannot 
guarantee the presence of a number 
sufficient to secure the reduced rate. 
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David B. Kaufman, Dorchester High School 
for Boys, Boston, Mass. 


By BELMONT FARLEY 


John Weber, Barringer High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 


School Cartoons For School Papers 


Assistant Director, Division of Publications, National Education Association 


ARTOONS drawn by high school 

students for the 1931 cartoon- 

drawing project sponsored by 
the Division of Publications of the Na- 
tional Education Association are al- 
ready arriving at Association head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., al- 
though the student artists have until 
June first to complete their work. 
There is still plenty of time for those 
students wishing to do so to enroll in 
the 1931 project. Complete instruc- 
tions will be sent immediately in re- 
sponse to applications signed by the 
art supervisor or art teacher of 
the school. 

More than eighty cartoons 
produced by high school ar- 
tists ranging from beginners to 
those ready to start profes- 
sional work were submitted in 
the first annual contest in 1930. 
The project was planned to 
increase interest in a branch of 
art rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity and to encourage further 
use in student publications of 
work done by the students 
themselves. It is hoped, too, 
that this project will aid in 
directing the attention of both 
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school newspaper writers and readers 
upon the value of education to the in- 
dividual and to the nation. 

The cartoon is a kind of graphic edi- 
torial and, like editorials, they usually 
present some serious subject for the 
thoughtful consideration of the reader. 
Well done, a cartoon is a forceful 
means of influencing public opinion. 
Great cartoonists have profoundly af- 
fected the course of history by their 
work. 

Students choose the topics of their 
cartoons. It is suggested that they por- 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association is 
most happy to endorse the cartoon project of the 
National Education Association and to suggest to 
the editors and faculty advisers of its member 
publications that they call it to the attention of 
the students in their schools through the pages 
and columns of their magazines and newspapers. 
The C. S. P. A. is opposed to syndicated material 
but it believes that this type of student activity is 
worthy of encouragement and in keeping with the 
high standards and educational ideals of the 
Association. 


tray some general truth about the 
American school system or the educa- 
tional opportunities of American youth. 
The cartoons submitted last year 
showed how the schools prevent crime, 
how they help America achieve a high 
standard of living, how they aid the 
individual to earn a larger income, how 
they provide worthy employment for 
leisure, how they help boys and girls 
learn a trade, how they increase the 
appreciation of the home, build sound 
character, teach faithful citizenship, 
and encourage the spirit of learning. 
Many of the drawings show- 
ed great skill. All of them 
portrayed an_ understanding 
and appreciation of schools on 
the part of those who made 
them. 

The Division of Publica- 
tions has undertaken to make 
these cartoons available to 
high school newspapers by 
manufacturing mats which can 
be obtained by editors for the 
nominal price of 20 cents each. 
Many school newspapers are 
already finding them useful, 
and some have purchased 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Editorials That Emphasize the Sense 
of the Beautiful 


Miss Frances E. Taylor, the adviser of “The Argentian”, Kansas City, Kansas, supervised the selection of these editorials 


Follow Joan of Arc 
= HE country of France was 
destined to be saved when 
on January 6, 1412, Saint Joan 
of Arc was born in Domremy, 
a little village in France. Al- 
though the surroundings and 
atmosphere in which this girl 
was brought up were humble 
and her parents were poor 
peasants, she seemed to rise 
above this station in life and 
was filled with ambition which, 
she said, had been fired by 
angels from God. Her simple- 
ness, patience, gentleness, un- 
selfishness, and affection are shown 
throughout her short life. 

Even though boys and girls of to- 
day, after all their years of schooling 
and training, could not perform the 
amazing deeds achieved by this girl 
of sixteen, we may look to her every 
day for an example. Her simpleness 
and very childlike faith in God from 
the beginning to the end of her life 
are very beautiful traits of her char- 
acter and should not be overlooked. 

Not only did she have an extraor- 
dinary mind for a child of her age, 
but she had the grit and ambition to 
wade through any difficulties and 
troubles to reach the goals that she 
set for her life work. 

If the boys and girls of today only 
realized what wonderful opportunities 
are being offered them today, there 
would be more characters like Joan of 
Arc in America. 

Rushlite, 
Rushviile High School, 
Rushville, Indiana 


Music As a Necessity 
US1C—that powerful force that 
has moved empires, changed the 
lives of men and sent armies cheerfully 
to their destruction—what is to become 
of it? 
Will it survive the clutches of the 


giant octopus, materialism, that is 
rapidly gaining hold on modern civi- 
lization? 

If music is to survive the machine 
age, it must be given a prominent place 
in the schools, for as the twig is bent 
so will it grow. 

It is well that athletics be given a 
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@Q HEN men put on yellow spectacles, all the 


world has the jaundice. On the other hand, a man 
starts down the street on a gray morning, meets 
friends, greets them with hearty cheer and enters 
his place of business feeling the world is his. 
Cheer and optimism tend to inspire optimism. 
People are alert to hopeful things. 

Editorials that awaken readers to a greater ap- 
preciation of worthwhile things, and the enjoy- 
ment of the good and the beautiful in character, 
art, literature, science, music can do much to tone 
up the atmosphere of a school. 
stamp of distinction on the staff and the paper 
that uses them. 


dominant place as a school activity for 
nothing is more wonderful than a 
healthy body. Is it necessary, however, 
to place music in the background and 
to put the school’s entire forces behind 
sports and neglect this requisite for a 
well rounded school curriculum? 

The powers of music are great. If 
more stress were placed on them there 
would be fewer persons in our hos- 
pitals and asylums. In a recent state- 
ment, A. J. Armstrong of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, said that only by 
community singing would world peace 
be obtained. 


Only by putting greater stress on 
music as an essential school subject 
may it be retained and become a part 
of the people’s life. 

Pawhuska high school provides a 
chance for this through the vocal and 
instrumental music departments. 

Wah-Sha-She, 
Pawhuska Oklahoma, 
Pawhuska High School 


Mother, Home, Heaven 


“A house is built of brick and stone, 
Of sills and posts and piers, 
But a home is built of loving deeds 
That stands a thousand years.” 


Quite frequently we hear the ex- 
pression, “What a lovely home so 
and so has,” and we know they have 
confused the meaning of the words 
“house” and “home.” A house is built 
of brick, stone or wood, and may be 
sold at will, but a home is made up of 
the people in that house, their actions 
and co-operation, and can no more be 
sold than can the love of your mother, 


They put the 


a baby’s smile or the sweet 
scent of a rose. 

The word “home” is one of 
the three most sacred words in 
the English language, the three 
being mother, home, and 
heaven. 

It is a splendid thing to be 
a neat, immaculate housekeeper 
if in so doing, we do not sac- 
rifice the comfort of our fami- 
lies or destroy the joy of home 
life. In Thomas Jefferson it 
has become a rule that all 
freshmen pupils must take do- 
mestic art which teaches them 
to be the neat, immaculate housekeeper 
of their family. 

It is possible to maintain an easy 
order in our homes and yet make some 
concessions to the happiness of the 
family. In doing this, mothers need 
to remember that clean minds and pure 
hearts in their children are infinitely 
more important than a dustless living 
room. There is such a thing as attrac- 
tive disorder which has to do with balls 
and bats, dolls and play houses, paints 
and stamp collections. Homes which 
contain these things are in the final 
analysis, the most attractive homes on 
earth. They are the simple and last- 
ing things of memory. 

The Signal, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 





You Will Never Be Bored 
OTHING is more satisfying than 


to have the love of reading. To 
leave your everyday problems and let 
your imagination drift away with the 
story you're reading, is the most con- 
tented feeling you can get. 

If you have a good imagination, 
your reading can carry you to all the 
countries, climates, and peoples in the 
world. Shivers will run down your 
back ata thrilling incident and laughter 
will break out at some humorous para- 
graph. 

No greater pleasure can be found 
than a good book by a good author. 
Let’s try reading better books and more 
of them. 

Salina High News, 
Salina High School, 


Salina, Kansas 
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Have You Solved These Questions? 


ee UR school newspaper is a swin- 
dle-sheet,” stated a high school 
student in a conversation with 
a group of other students and three 
adults, including the writer. Upon be- 
ing asked to explain his statement he 
continued, “Our alleged newspaper is 
a lotta bunk. It is written by students 
whom the teachers of English say are 
good writers and it is corrected or re- 
written by these teachers. It is jammed 
with so-called literatoor. It contains 
no real school news; it is not written for 
our benefit, and its size and make-up 
are terrible because it is printed in our 
school printshop. I read two daily 
newspapers and find them very inter- 
esting, but I cannot get interested in 
the paper which should be more inter- 
esting to me than the two dailies.” 
How often we have heard these sen- 
timents, and variations of them, ex- 
pressed by both students and teachers. 
Whose fault is it if the school news- 
paper is a “swindle-sheet,” the student- 
reader’s? Of course the staff and the 
sponsor immediately rush to the sup- 
port of such a paper and wave away 
(in their own minds, at least) all such 
complaints, by the profound and au- 
thoritative dictum, “Those who com- 
plain about the paper are dumb; they 
don’t know what they are talking 
about.” And the net result is that, in- 
stead of listening to and weighing criti- 
cism from those students who should 
be readers and supporters, they con- 
tinue the “swindle-sheet” because they 
alone know what is good for the read- 
er. Suppose a daily newspaper, a the- 
ater, a store, or any other business ran 
its affairs in the same way? Different? 


Not a bit. 


In order to get before us some of the 
more important considerations in the 
publication of a newspaper, let me ask 
nine pertinent questions about your 
own paper and its staff. These are, of 
course, not all of the questions which 
might be asked, but they are some of 
the more basic ones which must be 
answered satisfactorily, and in order 
to make them more pointed and valu- 
able, I shall ask them personally. Try 
to answer them logically and fairly and 
thus compare your practice with the 
standards suggested by them. 

1. DOES YOUR STAFF HAVE A 
CLEARLY DEFINED AND JUSTI- 
FIABLE POLICY? In many schools 
the newspaper just runs on and on 
in much the same way year after year, 
with little or no attention being paid 
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By HARRY C. McKOWN 
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Harry C. McKown 


Dr. McKown, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, one of the principal 
speakers at a dual county press meet- 
ing in Pennsylvania that was held at 
York, November 21, where he spoke on 
this topic. 
nalist, educator and author, with sev- 
eral books to his credit. 


was 


He is well-known as a jour- 


to establishing a definite and justifiable 
policy. This policy and its details are, 
of course, basic. Moreover, these de- 
tails do not remain the same, indefin- 
itely. Serious study must be continu- 
ously devoted to purposes, selection, 
organization, assignment, and educa- 
tion of staff, material, form and organ- 
ization, financial matters, etc. Weak- 
nesses must be strengthened or elimin- 
ated, wrong emphasis discovered and 
corrected, and current strengths main- 
tained, in the interest of a paper which 
will be a credit to the staff and the 
school. 

The following questions represent 
but a closer scrutiny of eight very im- 
portant essentials or details of a policy. 

2. WHAT IS THE MAIN PUR- 
POSE OF YOUR NEWSPAPER? 
For whom, in the main, is it intended? 
In a great many schools the main pur- 
pose of the newspaper appears to be 
the education of the staff in matters 
journalistic, or perhaps “Englishtic.” 


This is true more particularly if the 
publication is sponsored by a teacher 
of English who does not know that 
there is a great difference between Eng- 
lish and journalism, to say nothing of 
not being familiar with the implications 
of this great difference. “Motivating 
English” has ruined far more news- 
papers than it has ever made writers 
of correct English. 


Even some schools, which could and 
should have respectably-sized newspa- 
pers, issue small and insignificant sheets 
and justify their size by stating, “This 
is as large as our printing press will take 
and we believe in giving the boys actual 
practice in setting type and feeding a 
press.” How utterly stupid! 


The publication cannot be justified, 
for a moment, on the basis of its educa- 
tional value for the staff members, any 
more than an interscholastic football 
team can be justified on the same basis, 
and exactly for the same reasons—(1) 
Too few participate, (2) The education 
received is too narrow and specialized 
for any great value to be derived from 
it, (3) Those who get the benefits do 
not need them, (4) Those who need 
the benefits do not get them. 


The only justification for any school 
newspaper must be on the basis that 
it contributes to the school as a whole 
—it unifies the school, fosters school 
spirit, encourages worthwhile school 
enterprises and activities, molds and 
influences school and general public 
opinion, and gives authentic news of 
the school to students, parents, patrons, 
and friends. And these are benefits 
for the school, and not merely for the 
staff. Benefits, probably slight, but 
benefits nevertheless, will accrue to the 
staff members, but mentioning these as 
the most important, or even as import- 
ant values of the school newspaper 
stamps the mentioner as an individual 
not yet out of the swaddling clothes of 
school journalistic thinking. 


3. IS YOUR STAFF WELL SE- 
LECTED, ORGANIZED, ASSIGN- 
ED, AND SUPERVISED? In nearly 
all schools, perhaps, and especially in 
those in which staff members are selec- 
ted by competition or some other simi- 
lar highly selective device, this job is 
being done very well. Individual ca- 
pacities are usually well capitalized, and 
supervision, particularly where the pub- 
lication is the product of a department 
of journalism (where it belongs, and 
where it is always best handled, natur- 
ally) is usually able. 
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4. IS YOUR STAFF BEING CON- 
TINUOUSLY EDUCATED IN ITS 
DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES? The staff should have a com- 
plete library, containing all available 
books, magazines, exchanges, proceed- 
ings and reports of conventions, confer- 
ences, and similar meetings. Visits, 
correspondence, reports of studies and 
researches, attendance at press conven- 
tions, etc., as well as material from 
courses in journalism and extracurri- 
cular activities, should also be helpful. 
Regular staff meetings, designed for 
educative purposes, are necessary in 
the interest of a continuously improved 
publication. The expense of such ma- 
terial and education can be properly 
charged to the newspaper’s treasury. 
It represents a most excellent invest- 
ment for the newspaper. 


5. IS YOUR SPONSOR EFFI- 
CIENT? If the school has a depart- 
ment of journalism or a course in 
journalism, the question of sponsor- 
ship is easily settled. Where there is 
no such department or course, a teach- 
er of English is usually selected as 
sponsor, on the theory that journalism 
is English. With all due credit to the 
teachers of English, because many of 
them know and appreciate the differ- 
ence between English and journalism, 
it is frequently stated that “English 
teachers have damaged school news- 
papers more than they have helped 
them.” The reason for this statement 
is reflected in the oft expressed desire 
of the teacher to “motivate English,” 
as discussed in question number two 
above. The newspaper should repre- 
sent accepted basic practices in writing, 
but this is probably as far as “English” 
should enter into the matter. And if 
the English teacher cannot make a 
newspaper of value to the entire school 
and refrain from emphasizing the “mo- 
tivational” idea, with a resultant filling 
up of the paper with illustrations of 
what SHE thinks is good student writ- 
ing, then it had better be turned over 
to the teacher of mathematics or chem- 
istry or of some other subject, who is 
capable of making it valuable to the 
school first and the staff last, rather 
than to the staff first and the school 
last. Assigning sponsorship on the basis 
of tradition, rather than on the basis of 
competency, is senseless. 


6. HAVE YOU CAPITALIZED 
COMPETITION? Competition means 
the setting of standards, and the setting 
of standards should mean the improve- 
ment of the paper. There is just as 
much logic for competition in the 
school newspaper as there is in the 
football team, the dramatic cast, or the 
orchestra. Competition in the selec- 
tion of staff members comes first. Com- 
petition for the maintenance of staff 
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positions is a second phase, and just 
as important as the first. And competi- 
tion by students not members of the 
staff is a third phase, also important. 


A staff should have to throw material 
away rather than invent it. Competition 
in all of the various phases of writing, 
as well as in financial and promotional 
activities, will help to give the paper 
a good “kick” as well as to constantly 
improve it. 


7. HAVE YOU TRIED TO 
MEASURE RESULTS? Do you know 
what the students read? What they re- 
read. What they do not read? The 
writer recently sponsored a master’s 
thesis which attempted to discover what 
students read in their high school news- 
papers. In twenty-two schools, for an 
entire year, within a week after the 
appearance of the school’s newspaper, 
the graduate student took a check list 
containing the names of all items ap- 
pearing in the newspaper and asked 
each student to check those items which 
he read and reread, and this indicated 
also those items which had not been 
read by the students. The compilation 
of this material showed some very in- 
teresting data, for instance, that stu- 
dents do not read editorials, stories, 
poems, and advertisements, but they 
do read news items and athletic ac- 
counts, etc. Every staff should similar- 
ly check up on its material, occasional- 
ly. We do not say that that which is 
not read is more or less important than 
that which is read, but the material 
must certainly be read if it is to have 
any value for the students for whom it 
is intended. And filling the paper with 
material which is not read is as foolish 
as for a storekeeper to load his shelves 
with goods that folks do not buy even 
though he “knows they should.” 


A “popularity contest” of the vari- 
ous departments or items of the paper 
will help to show what parts are best 
liked. Student expression in home room 
meetings and in contributions should 
also help. A correspondence column 
is one of the most widely read parts of 
a daily newspaper, so why not add such 
a column to the school paper? It must 
be carefully supervised, but it is an 
excellent friend maker for the paper. 


A newspaper staff which is afraid of 
criticism and afraid to attempt to meas- 
ure the worth of the contributions of 
the various members is a staff whose 
paper will most certainly reflect this 
weakness. The students who are brave, 
interested, and able enough to criticize 
the paper are brave, interested, and 
able enough to help to improve it. They 
are its best friends. 


Another fair measure of the success 
of the paper is the size of its list of 
subscribers. Probably about two-thirds 


of the school should subscribe for the 
paper. If it is distributed at the last 
period of the day more copies will be 
sold because the student knows he can. 
not borrow his neighbor’s copy, as he 
can if it is distributed earlier in the 
day, and, perhaps more important, he 
will carry it home and his parents also 
can read it. 


The best test of the general material, 
organization, and form of the paper is 
to be found in criticisms of it by those 
who are most competent, and these are 
not amateur journalists. Ratings in 
school press association contests, and 
criticisms by the “services” of these 
associations and their journals repre- 
sent the very highest type of competent 
criticism. 


8. ARE YOU MAKING PROG. 
RESS? Do you have more subscribers 
now than you had last year? Do you 
have more material than you can use 
or do you have to use a considerable 
amount of filler? Are you trying to 
fit the school to your paper or your pa- 
per to the school? To what extent does 
tradition prevent you from adopting a 
more sensible name, a more logical 
size, or eliminating worthless material? 
Compare your present paper with that 
of a year ago; three years ago; five or 
ten years ago. Are there significant 
changes? Do these changes represent 
progress? Can you prove it pretty con- 
vincingly? Naturally not all changes 
represent progress but always out of 
change comes progress. Form, style, 
punctuation, size, material, emphasis, 
and organization are continuously 
changing in daily newspapers and there 
is no reason to suppose that a school 
newspaper should not also reflect mod- 
ern practice in these details. 


9. ARE YOU CONTINUOUSLY 
INTERESTING THE SCHOOL IN 
YOUR PROJECT? Probably the only 
time that the average staff attempts to 
interest the school in what it is doing 
is the time when the subscriptions are 
being taken. Many staffs consider 
themselves a closed corporation which 
has the privilege and responsibility of 
supplying everything which appears in 
the paper. This is, of course, foolish. 
The staff should be responsible for the 
paper, but this is far from saying that 
it should be responsible for everything 
used in it. There are, in any school, 
many sources of fine material, outside 
the staff, and these should be discov- 
ered and cultivated. 


Moreover, a definite program for the 
development of “goodwill” is of value. 
An assembly program, once a year at 
least, depicting the staff at work, or 
dramatizing the various responsibili- 
ties or other interesting phases of the 
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PALE, cold moon shone down 

and bathed the white, jeweled 

dome of the old Buddhist 
temple in light. The cherry trees 
swayed in the gentle breeze, and 
brushed the ivy that covered the old 
stone wall. Cherry blossoms, rosy- 
tinted, sent on the air a sweet, half- 
perceptible odor. 

Yet, the beauty and the silence was 
marred by an atmosphere of mystery, 
of waiting silence. The walls, the trees, 
the temple itself, seemed to be waiting, 
waiting watchfully, and cunningly, as is 
the way of China, ever—waiting—for 
what? 

A rustle in the unseen shrubbery at 
the gates of the temple suddenly dis- 
turbed that stillness, and a figure 
swathed in white from head to foot, 
crouched, ran, then as it neared the 
temple door, straightened swiftly and 
knocked, once, twice, thrice, abrupt, 
jerky knocks that told of excitement 
hardly suppressed, yet the moonlight 
bathing the face of him who knocked, 
betrayed no faintest sign of emotion 
in it, calm, and stolid, and Oriental. 

The handle of the massive iron door 
turned noiselessly, and a face peered 
out of the darkness within, a face 
marked with the same Oriental calm 
that marked the face of the stranger 
who knocked. Reassured by the strang- 
er’s face, the guard within opened the 
door wider and let him in. 

The stranger’s eyes, already accus- 
tomed to the darkness, peered through 
the dimly lighted gloom of the wide, 
spacious hall, and discerned in the back 
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The Snake of Vengeance 


By LOIS ANKEWITZ 


The interest of “The Snake of Vengeance” depends on “its ori- 


ental setting and its remarkable vividness.” It was selected by the staff 
of “The Eastern Echo,” Eastern High School, Baltimore, Maryland, und- 


er the supervision of Miss Caroline E. Grote, literary adviser, and Har- 


riet Vernon, editor-in-chief. 


of it a large, golden statue, with hands 
outstretched in the attitude conven- 
tional to the Buddha, of conferring a 
blessing. The walls of the room were 
hung with deep, dark green hangings, 
caught together where the stained glass 
windows admitted light into the room. 
Teakwood stands upon which stood 
incense burners ranged along the wall, 
and by the light of a pale, blue smoke 
that was sent up from them, it was seen 
that the stools were covered with jewels, 
and gold, and intricately carved jade, 
given by the worshippers at this shrine 
of the “Wholly Pure.” 


HIS was the room where the high 

caste Buddhists came to worship. 
The costly gifts upon the teakwood 
stands were theirs. 


“What,” asked the Buddhist Priest 
who had been guarding the door that 
night and so had come to let the strang- 
er in, “do you here at this hour of the 
night, Nakamerra?” 

“Most righteous disciple of the Most 
Wonderful, call together thy brothers 
quickly and give ear unto me. Speed 
thou, for my errand is urgent and will 
admit of no delay.” 


Impressed by the manner, as well as 

























—Drawn by Jeanette Frank 





the words of the secret agent, (for such 
Nakamera was) the priest made haste 
to call his companions from their cells; 
and when they were gathered before 
Nakamerra in the praying room, he 
spoke to them. 

“IT come in much haste, but my tale 
is soon told. Two men there are whom 
I found in the city of Chang Tsai, and, 
seeing that they were both foreigners, 
I singled them out, and watched them 
through the day. 


“This night they came to the little 
hut, where the Nang Su flows, and 
lighting a light within, they conversed 
with one whom thou knowest well, who 
has been cast out of our Brotherhood 
because of his unholy life. And I lis- 
tened and heard them speak, and this 
is what they plotted. 

“Tonight, at the full of the moon, 
they will come to this Temple of the 
Wonderful Teacher, and the little jade 
Buddha with the eyes of rubies, that is 
guarded in the secret chamber is the 
object of that coming. Ling Fu has be- 
trayed to these foreigners the secret 
chamber and what the little jade Bud- 
dha contains. They know that the 
Scroll of the Prophet is within, and 
these foreigners from over the sea 
say that it contains a key to some un- 
known language of which we know 
nothing. Be warned therefore. I go.” 

And turning without further words, 
Nakamerra left the room and made his 
swift and silent way out of the temple. 


* 





* * 


HE moon was at the full. Two 

strangers, with the features and 
white complexions of “the foreigners 
from over the sea,” stole softly to the 
gates of the temple, and hid themselves 
there behind a group of immense rocks. 
Another figure, that of a Chinaman, 
joined them in the gloom, and they 
whispered together. 

“Have you the duplicate key?” 
whispered one of the foreigners, softly. 

“Yes.” The Oriental drew a small 
brass key from his pocket and held 
it out on his palm, smiling a cat-like 
evil smile. 

“Then,” said the other foreigner im- 
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patiently, “let us get this business over 
with. Somehow this place makes me 
shiver.” He looked around with a 
shudder, then started slowly to creep 
from behind the sheltering rocks. The 
other followed him. 

They found the temple gate locked, 
and perforce had to make steps of their 
bodies to reach the top. The China- 
man they drew up with their hands 
when they were safe upon the ledge of 
the wall. Having dropped to the gar- 
den within, they crept softly, not to the 
front gate of the temple, but to a small 
window close to the ground which 
clearly opened into the basement. The 
Chinaman tried the window, then nod- 
ded to his companions. “It is as I had 
thought. See the window is not 
locked.” He pushed it noiselessly open 
and the three crawled through and let 
themselves down by their hands to the 
floor below. 

The room in which they found them- 
selves was black as a moonless night, 
but with the sureness of experience, the 
Chinaman led them to a stair. Silent 
and a little awed, perhaps, by the thing 
which they were attempting, they 
climbed the steps. 

The Chinaman inserted the little 
brass key into a hole in the door at 
the head of the steps, and slowly swing- 
ing it open, he entered, followed at 
once by the foreigners. A tall candle 
stood on a table in the center of the 
room, and beside it, scarcely taller than 
the candle, sat the figure of the little 
jade Buddha, looking out on the mys- 
terious performance with wide, red eyes 
that could not see, yet seemed to twin- 
kle malignantly at the three thieves. 
The eldest, and boldest, of the for- 
eigners picked up the jade Buddha 
and turned it this way and that in his 
hands, obviously seeking for some- 
thing. Suddenly he glanced into the 
ruby eyes, and as he did so the light 
from the candle fell upon them, making 
them glitter with a red winelike glow, 
evil, mocking as some grim devils. 


E Set it down on the table with a 
sudden quick movement. “It looks 
like a devil,” he said to himself. Then 
recovering his nerve he picked it up 
again. “Let’s take the scroll out here, 
and leave the Jade. Then they'll prob- 
ably never know we’ve taken the scroll. 
I'll bet they don’t come in here once 
in a blue moon anyway.” 

The Chinaman and the foreigner 
acquiesced. The Chinaman was look- 
ing for vengeance upon these priests 
who had cast him from their midst. 
The foreigners wanted only the key to 
this unknown language. They were 
quite content to let the jade Buddha 
stay. 

“Which eye is the screw?” 

“The left one,” the Chinaman as- 
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sured him. 

Watching him breathlessly, the 
Chinaman and the younger of the for- 
eigners came closer and hung over his 
shoulder. Slowly, very slowly, he un- 
screwed the ruby eye. Then lifting it 
out of its socket, he put it on the 
table. 

So swiftly that none but the China- 
man saw it, something darted from the 
eye-socket of the jade Buddha—struck, 
missed, and falling to the table glided 
down the floor. The elder man 
screamed, “A cobra, a black cobra, 
Jack! get out of here!” and catching 
the younger by the arm the two ran 
to the door, opened it and fled pre- 
cipitately. 

Fear for the first time dawned in 
the Chinaman’s eyes. He had betrayed 
his god and the god of his fathers, and 
this was his punishment. Turning swift- 
ly around he made for the door. Too 
late! With a sense that his doom was 
upon him, yet without losing his orien- 
tal calm and presence of mind, the 
Chinaman stooped and caught the vile 
black thing lying at his feet, ready to 
strike at the first move he made, and 
sought to strangle it. With writhing 
body and choking breath, the cobra 
struck again. This time his move was 


more successful. 
x * Ok 


THE sun shone brightly down on the 
Temple of the Wonderful. Outside all 
was beauty. Inside— 

The priests filed slowly into the se- 
cret chamber and stared around at the 


disturbed room. One of the priests 
caught sight of the jade Buddha, and 
lifting it gently from the floor, replaced 
the ruby eye lying on the table, and set 
the jade Buddha before the still burn- 
ing candle. 

Over near the door two others 
stooped stolidly, no trace of emotion 
on their faces, over the body of their 
betrayer. Twined lovingly around his 
neck, with eyes living as black coals, 
was a small deadly black snake. One 
of the priests unwound it from his neck 
and put it in a glass case. The Snake 
of Vengeance had worked swiftly and 
well. The prophet’s disciples were 
avenged! 


Course of Study Available 
Delegates at the C. S. P. A. conven- 
tion will have the first opportunity of 
purchasing copies of the Beginners’ 
Course of Study on High School Jour- 
nalistic Writing as outlined by Miss 
Helen E. Blaisdell, of South High 
School, Minneapolis. This new course 
of study has just been printed and can 
be ordered through the office of the 
Director of C. S. P. A., Joseph M. 
Murphy, 406 John Jay Hall, Colum- 

bia University, New York City. 


Dixie Press Association 


Holds February Meeting 


A group of delegates widely repre- 
sentative of Maryland met at Fred- 
erick High School on Saturday, March 
14, for the third meeting this year of 
the Dixie Scholastic Press Association. 
The meeting was called to order by 
President Matthias of Central High 
School, Washington, D. C., and after 
a short business meeting Ruth Seiler, 
editor in chief of the Frederick Hi- 
Flier, delivered an address of welcome. 

The principal speaker was Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, who dis- 
cussed the contests conducted by both 
the Dixie and Columbia Associations, 
pointing out the difficulties to be met 
by those who expect to do justice to 
the entrants. 

The saturation point in makeup has 
about been reached in the newspaper 
field but there is still a great opportun- 
ity in magazines for general, typo- 
graphical and makeup progress. In 
newspapers one must now turn to con- 
tent, to fine writing and to experiments 
in the use of type. He suggested that 
content should be the next phase for 
contests among newspapers and recom- 
mended one or two more tries at gen- 
eral improvement for magazines in the 
Dixie group. 

After a luncheon at the Barbara 
Frietchie Tea Room the delegates re- 
turned to the high school to enjoy 
a tea dance before the adjournment of 
the meeting. 

Central Jersey Scholastic 
Press Association Meets 


The following officers were elected 
at the second meeting of the Central 
Jersey Scholastic Press Association 
which was held recently at the Trenton 
State Teachers College. 

President—John Wallace, Westfield 
H. S. 

Vice-president—S amuel Boyar, 
Trenton S. T. C. 

Secretary-treasurer—Delores W. 
Bordner, Westfield H. S. 

At this meeting it was decided to 
admit to membership in the Associa- 
tion all junior high school publications 
and the publications of Rider College, 
a business school located at Trenton. 

The next meeting of the Association 
will be held at Westfield during the 
first week in May. Notice of the date 
and program will be sent later. The 
officers will welcome your suggestions 
concerning the program for this meet- 
ing. They are particularly anxious to 
learn the names of good student lead- 
ers for conferences on various phases 
of school publication work. 
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(Clinton Code of Conduct 


School Newspaper Graphically Aids Campaign of Courtesy and Neatness by Articles and Cartoons 


O-OPERATION: Under this 

major head comes five vulner- 

able points in the makeup of 
every Clintonite. If these individual 
faults are corrected, the general de- 
meanor of the entire school will be 
changed back into that status upon 
which page seven in the Red Book 
has based its claims. 


Lunch Room tactics are at present 
far from being representative of a 
Clinton Gentleman. Silverware, trays, 
plates, and places must be used by 
others. Obedience to squadmen and 
co-operation with bus-boys are essen- 
tial. 


Impartiality of Squadmen, requires 
the boy on duty to place his position 
of trust on a higher level than his 
friendship. The gangster’s code of 
fellowship has as its mainstay “pull.” 
Clinton does not want to produce polit- 
ical or other kinds of grafters. Be 
fair. 


Noise, that bane of society, is used 
by the students as a means of express- 
ing exuberance, sorrow, delight at pass- 
ing a subject, or contempt if a class- 
mate flunks. War-whooping should be 
restricted to sound-proof chambers, 
not permitted or practised in public 
vehicles or buildings. Extreme silence 
is not demanded but moderation in all 
things. 

Trustworthiness is a characteristic 
that every Clintonite should strive to 
possess. Certain positions given over 
to the student body require unimpeach- 
able honesty. Violations of position 
of trust have been severely punished 
in the past as they will be in the future. 

Obscenity is another epithet that the 
relentless work of the rowdyist theory 
is »striving to afhliate with Clinton’s 
name. Clinton is your home six or 
more hours a day. Preserve the name 
of your day-time home. Profuse slang, 
and copious oaths are not essential in 
putting over a story in loud tones in 
the corridors. Profane use of the name 
of the deity of another faith should 
be at all times absent from a Clinton- 
ite’s vocabulary. 


Neatness of the person is something 
that cannot well be prescribed on paper 
or an average lot of boys. Let it 
suffice to say that hygienic habits are 
physically necessary for the upkeep of 
the student body and therefore the 
school. 


All the above will co-operate to give 
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Clinton the name of the cleanest, 
healthiest and scholastically, the high- 
est school in the city. 

Cleanliness of Dress evinces respect 
from everyone. Poverty is no excuse 
for unkempt appearance. Remember, 
clothes make the man. 


Comradeship obviously necessitates 
doing useful, considerate things that 
you would desire your fellow-students 
to do for you. Sportsmanship, and 
Fellowship are related to Comradeship, 
and as such should be in the makeup 
of every CLINTON MAN. 


EVERY DAY 
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CLINTON CODE 


I: PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Last spring, the Arista, honor society of the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, adopted the code printed on this page, a compilation of sugges- 


tions submitted by students. 


In “The Clinton News” of November 7, the 


graphic illustration of one section of the code appeared. 
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The chart shown above illustrates the various steps in the 


“Sizzler Search” 


HE Circulation Manager sat on 
the corner of my desk, his 
shoulders adroop and a dis- 

couraged look in his eye. The distribu- 
tion of Issue 8 was accomplished and 
the returns all in. 

“It’s pretty bad,” he said. 

“That’s only to be expected,” I as- 
sured him. “After Christmas we al- 
ways have a slump for about three 
issues. 

“Yes, but we dropped off nearly two 
hundred copies.” 


“As bad as that, eh?” 
Just then the Advertising Manager 


came in. 
“What's the gloom?” he asked. 
“The bottom fell out of our circu- 
lation to the tune of about ten bucks. 
Isn’t that gloom enough?” The C. M.’s 
clouds were short on silver lining just 


then. He even forgot to say “ain’t.” 


“Yeh? Well the ads didn’t overload 
us any, either.” The A. M. had his 
own worries. 

“Well,” I asked, “ 
to do about it?” 


“What can we do?” 


“That’s up to you. There is always 
an answer to every problem. Maybe 
you can find one to yours.” 


what are you going 


There ensued a half hour of deep 
thinking and rejected suggestions. Fin- 
ally: 

“How about a treasure hunt to stir 
up interest?” asked the A. M. 
“We can’t afford prizes,” 

the C. M. 

“Tl bet I could get the merchants 
to donate prizes if we gave them some 
publicity,” the C. M. replied. “It 
would stir up interest in Spotlight ad- 
vertising, too.” 


objected 


Twelve 


for prizes 


I pricked up my ears. This sounded 
better than any previous suggestion I 
had heard from them. 

“How would you work it out?” I 
asked. 

“Merchants could display prizes in 
their windows and those who wouldn’t 
donate prizes would at least put clues 
in their windows. Then we could sell 
them ad space to call attention to their 
windows.” 

In fancy the A. M. was already filling 
the next issue with ads. 

“But how is the circulation going to 
benefit,” I wanted to know. 

It was the C. M.’s turn now. “We 
could publish the initial clues in the 
Spotlight and spread the word around 
the school. Everybody would buy a 
Spotlight to hunt for clues.” 

“Better get the editor in on this,” I 
suggested. “Maybe he'll have some 
ideas and certainly he can help with 
publicity.” 


ee\y7HEN the editor arrived and the 

scheme was outlined to him, he 

was a bit scornful. ‘‘Aw, treasure hunts 

are all wet. They've been done to 
death.” 

“Call it something else, then,” 


gested the A. M. 
“Yeh, that might help. What'll you 


call it?” 


sug- 


Another period of suggestions and 
rejections resulted in a name: “The 
Spotlight Sizzler Search—a red hot 


chase.” 


There ensued four days of intensive 
effort. It was decided that Issue No. 
9 should be sold on the strength of the 
detailed announcement it would con- 
tain. The school was covered with pla- 
cards of every description, all advising 
the students to see the next issue of the 


cA Sizzler for 


Circulation Gains 


By PAUL A. FREEMAN 
Faculty Adviser of The Spotlight, Coatesville High 


School, 


Coatesville, Pa. 


Spotlight for information as to how 
to win one of the 50 Sizzler Search 
prizes to be offered. Issue 9 sold out. 
Then the local store windows began 
to display jewelry, shoes, hosiery, can- 
dy, perfume, neckties, books, book ends 
and all manner of prizes dear to the 
hearts of the students, each labeled— 
“Spotlight Sizzler Search PRIZE.” 
Other windows contained large en- 
velopes marked “Spotlight Sizzler 
Search CLUE.” 
When Issue 10 came out we ordered 
a hundred extra copies—and sold out. 
The details of the contest were pub- 
lished in both Issues 9 and 10 in con- 
junction with a feature story designed 
to stimulate the readers’ interest. Of 
course the donors of prizes were men- 


Paul A. Freeman 
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tioned and the ad solicitors sold addi- 
tional space to advertisers who were 
urged to take advantage of free pub- 
licity by tying it up to paid space. 

The working out of the search itself 
was the big problem—especially with 
some prizes for girls and some for boys. 
It was found necessary to make three 
groups and the leads to these groups 
were given to the school librarian. 


Sizzler Search stickers were pasted 
in one hundred of the thousand Spot- 
lights distributed for Issue 10. These 
stickers read: SPOTLIGHT SIZZLER 
SEARCH. You Are Now on the Trail. 
Take this coupon to the library where 
you will either draw a blank or receive 
a “Red Hot Clue.” All tickers and 
clues were signed by the Circulation 
Manager. 


HE librarian, respected by all as 
being fair and unbiased in the 
matter, was given three boxes of cards, 
each containing some blanks, one box 
containing clues to girls prizes, one 
containing clues to boys prizes and one 
containing clues to prizes suitable for 
either boys or girls. She used her own 
judgment in passing them out. 
The blanks read: “You Struck a Cold 


Trail. Sorry, but we can’t all win. Bet- 
ter luck next time.” 


The clues read: “This is a Red Hot 
Clue. Take this card to (merchant’s 
name) where you will exchange it for 
a prize or a further clue.” 


SPOTLIGHT SIZZLER SEARCH 
You Are Now On The Trail 


Take this coupon to the Library 
where you will either draw a blank 
or receive a “Red Hot Clue” 


fo cater na 


SPOTLIGHT SIZZLER SEARCH 


This is a Red Hot Clue 


Take this card to rere luscr (d, 
where’ you Ci 3 ls it for a 


prize or a further clue. 


b Circulation 1 


SPOTLIGHT SIZZLER SEARCH 


This Will Burn You Up 
Take this card to T5g 


pp (ye of phe Grand Prizes 
Circulation 
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The merchants to whom these cards 
were taken had packs of sealed envel- 
opes, all alike on the outside, but half 
of them containing coupons good for 
a free Spotlight when the next issue 
came out and the other half containing 
clues which read: “This is a Sizzling 
Hot Clue. Take this card to (mer- 
chant’s name) where you will exchange 
it for a prize or a further clue.” 

The merchants to whom these were 
taken also held envelopes, some of 
which contained ice cream and soda 
checks and movie passes and some of 
which contained cards which read: 
“This Will Burn You Up. Take this 
card to (merchant’s name) and receive 
one of the Grand Prizes.” 

Of the fifty students who obtained 
clues from the librarian, twenty-five 
found coupons good for free Spotlights 
at the first store they visited, fourteen 
found soda checks or movie passes at 
the second store they visited, while 
eleven were compelled to visit three 
stores in order to get the large prizes. 
All prizes were donated except five soda 
checks and the free Spotlights. 

It was all very simple as far as the 
students were concerned. They simply 
followed directions. The staff members, 
however, grew confused again and 
again. Finally a chart was drawn up 
showing the whole scheme at a glance 
and this kept us guided aright. A sketch 
of that chart accompanies this article. 

When the sale of Issue 10 was over 
and our proceeds checked, the man- 
agers, exultant now, once more perched 
themselves on the corners of my desk. 


“Sold out!” announced the C. M. 


“And about twenty inches additional 
advertising on this issue with about 
thirty on the last,” boasted the A. M. 

“Fine,” I agreed, “but how about the 
next issue? Will we slump again?” 

“The list of prize winners will help 
sell that and anyway, No. 11 always 
starts to pick up. Spring is nearly here 
then.” 

“That’s true. How about advertis- 
ing?” I asked the A. M. 

“Oh, the stores will be pushing 
Spring lines in another two weeks. 
We'll be all right.” 

“Good. But don’t you think we ought 
to draw up a balance sheet on this 
thing?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why a statement showing the cost 
and returns as near as we can estimate 
them.” 


“Sure. That’s easy.” said the C. M. 
“We have last year’s figures and we 
know what No. 8 did. We can esti- 
mate what 9 and 10 would have done 
without the Sizzler Search.” 


And so here’s what they worked out: 


Cost 


Cardboard and Printing 

5 Soda Checks 

100 Extra Copies of Issue 10 
Free Spotlights No. 11 


Returns 


Added Sales, No. 9 
Added Sales, No. 10 
Increased Ads, No. 9 
Increased Ads, No. 10 


$ 9.00 
15.00 
7.50 
5.00 


$36.50 
“Well,” remarked the C. M. as he 


surveyed the result, “No. 11 will have 
to be an awful flop to lose the $29.00 
we made out of this thing.” 


“Yes,” I agreed, “I guess we can 
stand it if the next issue does slump a 


bit.” 
And the peculiar part of it was that 


it didn’t. 


The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world ? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 
on the New International for pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, compo , and division 
of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 
the best modern 
Practice, 


Use ‘t in your own 
schools. 


Write for our 

‘ree booklets 
of interesting 
ways to teach 
the use of the 
dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Publications Adviser Writes 
History of His High School 


HE “Twenty Year History of 
Frankford High School (Phila- 
delphia)” is the title of a 196 

page book, written by Charles Troxell, 
adviser of the Frankford High Way, 
the school’s newspaper, and published 
the same size as the school magazine. 


Mr. Troxell has been in charge of 
publications since September, 1918, and 
has been associated with the school 
since 1917, having thus seen much of 
the growth recorded in the book. He 
knew the school prior to that time 
through his former teachers in Central 
High School, who had been assigned to 
the present Frankford High building, 
then an annex of Central, in 1910 and 
the years following. 

Mr. Troxell here writes the high 
spots of the book: 


“Work on the book really began 
about five years ago, with the beginning 
of a card index file of the high spots 
of the life of the school. This was 
compiled largely by members of the 
staff of the ‘High Way’ and served as 
the skeleton on which the book was 
built. Actual writing got under way 
when school opened this fall. Several 
sections were entrusted to present and 
former members of the ‘High Way’ 
staff, but I wrote the bulk of the ma- 
terial, using the card index file, and 
the publications of the school, plus 
local Frankford newspapers for some 
parts of the material. 

“The school began on September 8, 
1910, with 37 boys, in the ‘mansion’ of 
an old estate. In 1916 (January) about 
350 boys moved into the new building. 
On February 1, 1916, when girls were 
first admitted, there were 480 boys and 
310 girls on roll. At the beginning of 
the fall term, 1930, the school had an 
enrollment of more than 3,700. From 
1910 to September, 1927, the principal 
was Mr. G. A. Snook, who then retired 
because of ill-health. The book was 
dedicated to him. 

“The history of the ground on which 
the school stands told the story of how 
it came from William Penn in 1685 
and passed through various hands un- 
til 1909 when the city of Philadelphia 
acquired the site. 

“The story of the birth, life, and, in 
places, the death of every club in the 
school occupied a generous section. 
Also included were stories of the Fath- 
ers’ Association, the dramatics, publi- 
cations, student board, the Athletic 
Association, musical activities, and the 
many organizations that would exist in 
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a large city high school. The develop- 
ment of each of these phases occupied 
separate chapters. A rather complete 
story of the athletics of the school, 
boys’ and girls’, concluded the book, 
with a rather complete season by sea- 
son resume of every team. 


“One interesting section was called 
‘Milestones’ and gave a summary, by 
months, of the high spots of each year. 
Each of these pages was illustrated with 
fairly timely pictures of the period cov- 
cred. Another good section was written 
by a graduate of the ‘old days’ of the 
‘mansion,’ a ‘boy’ who is now a member 
of the faculty. Another worthwhile 
section gave a list of all the art gifts 
to the school by classes and various 
organizations. This was gathered by 
the woman adviser of the Student 
Board, assisted by a committee of that 
body. This was illustrated with sev- 
en cuts of excellent mural decorations 
that have won very favorable comment 
from artists. 


“Lists were given of the heads of 
every organization of school - wide 
prominence, of the presidents and ad- 
visers of the senior classes, valedictor- 
ians and salutatorians, of the Fathers’ 
Association, captains of boys’ and girls’ 
teams, together with statistical informa- 
tion showing the number of students in 
school each term, and a table showing 
the number of boys and girls in each 
graduating class. 


“Perhaps the most unusual point of 
interest was the liner of the inside cov- 
ers. This was in each case (duplicated 
front and back) a sketch of the old 
grounds of the school neighborhood, 
when the school was literally out in the 
country. (The entire section is now 
solid with houses.) This proved of in- 
terest to those who knew the school 
in those days and also those who have 
these things only as part of traditional 
information. This drawing was made 
by a boy in the school, assisted by a 
member of the faculty. 


“The book is financing itself eventu- 
ally, although the immediate bills were 
paid from a loan by the Student Board. 
Because the school had a fairly good 
file of old cuts, the engraving bill, in- 
cluding that for the cut of the liner, 
was only about $100, ridiculously low 
for the number of cuts included.” 


So, the history of a high school is 
recorded for posterity, through the in- 
valuable aid of the school’s publica- 
tions. 


HAVE YOU SOLVED THESE 
QUESTIONS? 
(Continued from page 8) 


work; home room discussions about the 
various details of the paper, name, 
form, material, organiaztion, etc.; bulle- 
tin board displays of intriguing mate- 
rial; attractive exhibitions of the pub- 
lications of other schools; non-technical 
reports of conventions and meetings; 
visits to, and from, staffs of other 
schools; descriptions and movies of 
great newspaper undertakings; library 
books and material on journalism and 
journalists; and other devices may be 
utilized in the development of a fine 
spirit of co-operation between school 
and staff. 

There are many other questions con- 
cerning proof and copy reading, cen- 
sorship, organization, selling and dis- 
tribution of papers, business manage- 
ment, etc., which are important but 
which cannot be discussed here because 
of lack of space. The very brief discus- 
sion of the few mentioned above will 
help to show the responsibility of the 
staff for keeping itself “alive.” All 
these matters should be considered in 
the light of cold logic and sound busi- 
ness principles and methods, for only 
by such more or less scientific means 
can the publication be what it should 
be—an interesting and profitable ven- 
ture for the entire school. In conclu- 
sion, it is logical to state that those of 
us who love this activity should love 
it intelligently, and we can love it in- 
telligently only by being the most se- 
vere critics of all its details—purpose, 
material, organization, and methods. 


Signboards Hide Beauty 

FTER being kept indoors for 

months by our disgust for sign 
littered highways, it is with a feeling of 
genuine pleasure that we take the old 
family bus out of its garage on these 
Indian summer Sundays to enjoy our 
first real honest-to-goodness drive into 
the country, being well assured that at 
last we can enjoy nature from a hard 
surfaced highway without getting stiff 
necks by attempting to see around the 
signboard fences that usually line such 
roads. 

Whether the adve;tising concerns 
have not yet recovered from the finan- 
cial depression or whether the layout 
of the Jackson county’s newest road 
project is too expensive to be covered 
in a few weeks, we do not know. We 
do know, however, that for the first 
time in many moons, we are able to get 
acquainted with nature at its best be- 
cause of no signs. 

The Argentian, 
Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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Staff Efficiency Via a Code Book 


By RICHARD BROWN 


General Manager of The South Side Times, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


INCE efficiency has been estab- 
S lished as a prominent factor in 

modern business, the publishing 
of a code book by “The South Side 
Times” was merely following this trend 
of the business world. Our staff had 
grown so large and each person had so 
many specific duties to perform that it 
was very difficult and unsatisfactory 
for the general manager and other 
major staff members to communicate 
orally the duties and obligations of 
each person to “The Times.” So we 
copied the example of the law and 
codified our rules and _ regulations. 
Thus evolved our code book which 
has proved so successful in the govern- 
ment of our staff. 


We have witnessed the value of this 
code book in many different ways. 
For instance, when some member of the 
staff refuses to do some work that is 
supposed to belong to his position, by 
merely referring him to his code book 
we can convince him that he is dis- 
obeying orders and rules and damaging 
the quality of the entire paper. Usual- 
ly he will proceed to make amends for 
his failure. Then we must take some 
precautions to protect all the valuable 
equipment we have in our office, and 
we can do this only by teaching the 
staff to use it correctly and carefully. 
How better can we do this than by a 
code book with instructions to which 
we can constantly refer? We must 
show them the importance of making 
no mistakes as every one made brings 
bad repute on the paper and the school, 
and furthermore has a weakening ef- 
fect on the whole staff. 


Oral communications to position 
holders on the staff are soon forgotten, 
but a book, properly classified and ar- 
ranged, and containing all possible in- 
formation on the newspaper and its 
operation cannot be forgotten. The 
staff members are necessarily on their 
toes because the knowledge that they 
have been warned in writing is always 
before them. They have no loophole 
for escape. It seems that the code book 
also gives the heads of the staff a 
greater feeling of confidence. They 
know they have a written law back of 
them with which every one is familiar 
and which they know they are expected 
to obey. In our civic government 


where would we be if we did not have 


codified law? 


In the introduction to this book we 
have tried to innoculate the staff and 
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Richard Brown 


Richard Brown, for three years on 
the staff of The South Side Times, 
filling positions underling to 
chief executive, realized, first, the need 
of the minor staff member to know 
the duties of his position and, second, 
also the difficulty of those higher on 
the staff to give necessary and de- 


from 


tailed instructions to all newcomers 
He wished to devise 
instructing the be- 
ginners and relieving the major staff 
The Code Book of The 


Times was the result. 


on the paper. 
some means of 


members. 


school with our sincerity in trying to 
serve the school. We put the motto 
in a conspicuous place, “Remember— 
‘The Times’ exists only to SERVE 
THE SCHOOL. Let this motto be 
ever before us.” So many little irri- 
tations arise to plague the peaceful in- 
tercourse that should exist between the 
school and the paper that a frank state- 
ment of purpose in the official staff 
organ goes far in strengthening the 
support of the school. We believe the 
efforts to secure closer and finer co- 
operation between the paper and the 
school are one of the most valuable 
assets to a paper. The closer this re- 
lationship the better the paper will be, 
both journalistically and as a school 
project. It seems to us that the code 
book we have has aided greatly in 
strengthening this bond. 








For the benefit and interest of read- 
ers of this article we will include a 
few of what we think are the most ef- 
fective and forceful parts of the book. 

Under a section containing informa- 
tion as to the duties of staff members, 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
copy editors are discussed: “The 
prestige of the paper is largely in the 
hands of the copy readers. Each mis- 
take that is printed tends to lower the 
prestige of the paper in the eyes of the 
readers. It is up to the copy editors 
to catch all mistakes.” 


The responsibilities of the book- 
keeper are also mentioned. The book 
states on this position, “The financial 
success of “The Times’ is in a large 
part made possible through the book- 
keeper. He must be careful in making 
out the statements that he gives the 
proper rates.” 


Then under a section headed “Of- 
fice Equipment,” and under the type- 
writer division is found: “The type- 
writers are provided for “Times’ work, 
and are not to be used for anything 
else. 


“Do not drum idly on the keys nor 
throw the carriage back and forth need- 
lessly. The typewriters will wear out 
fast enough without doing this. It took 
years to get the ones we now have. 
Heavens only knows when we will get 
any more.” 


“No one should be in ‘The Times’ 
office whose presence is not required 
for definite work on publications. Do 
not use it as a loafing place or ‘club’ 
room. Either work or stay out. No 
e > c s > ° 
rough house’ or ‘monkey business’ will 
be tolerated.” This statement is placed 
under the “Use of the Office” section. 


ARTHER on is a statement concern- 

ing school work and publications 
work. Many complications arise be- 
cause of staff members neglecting reg- 
ular school work either because they 
have too much publications work to do 
or because they think they do not need 
to do school work, being on the pub- 
lication. Thus, this section was added. 
It says: “Being a member of a pub- 
lications staff does not automatically 
excuse you from the performance of 
any duty required of other members of 
the student body. You, as well as your 
neighbor who is not on publications, 
are expected to 

Go to pep sessions and assemblies 
regularly. 

Reach your classes on time. 
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Go to all your classes and study 
periods. 

Go through the halls only when you 
have a pass. Do not ask for a pass 
unless absolutely needed.” 

The section headed “Staff Meetings” 
is quite important as it requests staff 
members to use their own ingenuity in 
the work, and to take an interest in the 
work of the publication outside their 
regular duties. This section states, 
“Staff meetings are called only when 
absolutely necessary. Attend them. 
They will usually be short. 

“Come promptly to order at staff 
meeting, so that it may end soon. Oth- 
ers may have other work to do. 

“Come to staff meeting prepared to 
ask questions about your work or to 
explain to your subordinates errors they 
make or to advise how matters may be 
better carried on.” 


HY AJOR positions on the staff are 

filled through promotion. A 
major position is both an honor and a 
job—not just an honor.” This state- 
ment is especially forceful. Many 
staff members who work diligently dur- 
ing their first semester or two on the 
staff receive a promotion, and then 
seem to think that their work is done. 
They quit working, thinking, or act- 
ing. 

“If you do not advance as rapidly 
on the staff as you think you should, 
or if you want to do a certain type of 
work, talk with the faculty adviser 
about it. 

“You undoubtedly may see ways of 
improving present Times editorial and 
business practices. Don’t be shy about 
presenting it to the general manager or 
faculty adviser. It may prove of great 
benefit. Try to leave your office bet- 
ter than you took it. If you wish, 
write your suggestions; this method 
may make the presentation clearer.” In 
these two statements, there is a plea 
for thinking in connection with a staff 
member’s job in what ways his particu- 
lar work or the work of any other staff 
member may be aided or improved. 


In connection with “Mistakes and 
Corrections,” several important points 
are included. “Every error of fact, 
spelling of names, grammar and every 
omission of news lessens the confidence 
of the school in ‘The Times’ and de- 
creases its value to the school.” This 
section also requests reporters to be ac- 
curate, and secure correct information 
from reliable sources. “If you are un- 
certain of the facts given you, do not 
hesitate to go back again to the source 
of information. Your return will be 
appreciated rather than frowned upon. 
If an inaccuracy gets into print, write 
a correction for the next issue.” 


This paragraph continues with an 
appeal for reporters and other staff 
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members to communicate with the news 
editor when they discover some impor- 
tant news item which they cannot cover 
or write up. 

“Be on the alert for little persona! 
items. Write them up, no matter how 
trivial. Persons will be glad of the 
recognition given them,” is another 
statement included in this section. 


TIME schedule is also attached to 

the book. In this, the various 
deadlines are written, the various duties 
for each day are listed, the amount of 
work that should be done on each 
paper for each day of the week is in- 
cluded, and Thursday, the day the 
paper is issued to the school, finishes 
this schedule by appealing to the staff 
with, “Start all over again for a better 
paper than ever.” 

As a conclusion to the book, a list 
of Do’s and Don’t’s are added. Some 
of the most valuable and important are 
arranged here. “Don’t use the name 
of staff members in your features and 
interviews. Give the other subscribers 
a ‘break.’ We’ve been severely criti- 
cized for ‘playing up’ staff members 
too much. 

“If you belong to a clique, don’t use 
their names too often. ‘The Times’ 
is an all-school paper. 

“Don’t tell everything you hear in 
‘The Times’ office all over school. You 
destroy the news value of the stories 
before they appear.” 

Some of the best Do’s are: “TYPE 
ALL COPY. 

“Set an example of leadership and 
service in the school that membership 
in ‘The Times’ is a ‘National Honor 
Society’ in itself. 

“Try to get on the honor roll. A 
great number of staff members usually 
do. It reflects on us all. 

“Co-operate happily with school of- 
ficials. You, as members of ‘The 
Times’ staff, are members of the ad- 
ministration of the school, specializing 
in publicity and the encouragement of 
achievements in scholarship, athletics, 
activities, and the like. Much of the 
welfare of the school absolutely de- 
pends on YOU as a ‘Times’ worker.” 


THE appeals for co-operation and 


service contained in the last part of 
the book especially aid to close up the 
gap which so often exists between the 
school and the publication. If each 
staff member would watch these points, 
it would go far in doing away with 
this inharmonious feeling which often 
exists. 

In this book we have tried to include 
everything necessary to make the paper 
a school project. We have tried to 
make it so effective that it will put the 
paper in a position of a needed adjunct 
to the other school activities. We want 


to make the feeling between the school 
and paper so strong that the school will 
not feel that it can get along with 
the paper, but that it cannot get along 
without it. 

Whether we will be completely suc- 
cessful in our efforts, is yet to be seen. 
But I believe that to date the code 
book has been very successful and has 
been worth any little time and trouble 
that was required in its issuance. If a 
school paper is having any of the 
troubles which seem to face us, they 
will find a code book will help them. 
They are not very expensive and can 
be written very easily. Anybody on 
the staff who is fairly well acquainted 
with the activities and work of each 
department will be able to collect the 
necessary data and the book can then 
be put together. It will do much good, 
if only in bringing about a closer co- 
operation inside the newspaper office, 
but with us it has had its effect in the 
other ways I have mentioned also. 


SCHOOL CARTOONS FOR 
SCHOOL PAPERS 
(Continued from page 5) 


every cartoon of which a mat has been 
made. 


Not only high school students have 
expressed an interest in this work. Rep- 
resentatives of publishing companies 
have called at the offices of the Di- 
vision of Publications to ask permission 
to reproduce these cartoons in books. 
Newspapers and magazines have used 
them. Three were selected for publi- 
cation in the “Journal” of the National 
Education Association and distributed 
to the 215,000 members of the organi- 
zation. The original drawings have 
been placed on exhibit in Missouri, 
Michigan, Iowa, and other states. 

Procedure for entering the project is 
quite simple. Entries may be made by 
any school of senior high or less than 
senior high rank. The drawings are 
required to be made in black India ink 
on the illustrating board commonly 
used for cartoon drawing. Since the 
cartoons will be used largely in 3-col- 
umn reproductions it is suggested that 
they should be 14 inches in width with 
the height in harmonious proportion, 
approximately 16 inches. 

The judges who will select the su- 
perior cartoons will consider first the 
quality of the art work and second the 
theme of the drawing. 


Students are urged not to put too 
many persons in a cartoon and to make 
the cartoon describe only one dramatic 
moment in a situation. They are ad- 
vised to let the cartoon tell its own 
story with as little wording as possible 
on the drawing. It is suggested that 
additional ideas may be conveyed by 
legends or captions. 
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Three New McGraw-Hill Books 


1—Greenawalt’s SCHOOL PRESS MANAGEMENT and STYLE 
By LAMBERT GREENAWALT, Director of English, Social Studies and Languages, and Faculty Adviser, “The York- 

High Weekly,” William Penn Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania; President, Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 

tion. With an Introduction by FREDERICK H. LAW, Head of the Department of English, Stuyvesant High School, 

New York City. McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts. 420 pages, 542 x 82, 73 illustrations—3.00. 

A thorough, up-to-date and practical text showing how to start a school newspaper and run it successfully. The treat- 
ment is readily adaptable to student publications in general. The book discusses the’ necessary organization and aims to- 
ward standardization in basic principles. Numerous classroom exercises and problems, blank forms, charts, diagrams are 
included. The ‘Newspaper Score Book” of the Columbia Association, and the “Score Book” of the National Scholastic 
Press Association, have been adapted to this book. 
2—Miller’s HIGH-SCHOOL REPORTING and EDITING 

A Text in Applied Composition and Newspaper Appreciation 
By CARL G. MILLER, Instructor in Journalism and English, The Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash. McGraw- 

Hill Vocational Texts. 190 pages, 542 x 8, 11 illustrations—$1.60. 

A systematic textbook on the principles of high-school reporting and editing, in correlation with the principles of adult 
journalism. The book shows how to evaluate the true worth of news items, how to make journalistic material interesting 
without sacrifice of accuracy and how to judge newspapers and newspaper work. It also presents the fundamentals of jour- 
nalistic technique. 


3—Reed’s APPLIED WRITING 
By the Journalistic Method 


By PERLEY I. REED, Professor and Head of the Department of Journalism, West Virginia University. 330 pages, 512x8, 
illustrated—$2.50. 
By basing the entire work of the course in writing on the editing and preparation of a high-school journal, this book 
achieves a degree of motivation and interest on the part of the student that is sure to result in better writing and a better 
grasp of the principles of English composition. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 


The Public Be Pleased 


$4.00 to Boston $3.00 to Providence 


(Above fares include berth in cabin) 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 44 N. R. (ft. of Christopher St., N. Y.) Daily and 
Sunday, 5:30 P. M. Outside Staterooms, with running water, $1.00. 


Phone Canal 6-1600 
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VOLUME VII, NUMBER 1 IS INCORRECTLY MARKED 


AS VOLUME VI, NUMBER 9. 





